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“T mark only the sunny hours ” 
By Kirry BARNE 


F the turning out of ancient books there is 
no end; nor is there an end to the interest 
they bring. A schoolroom, long since 
become bedroom, except for its bookcase, 
to-day disgorged a children’s novel of 1860 
or thereabouts, hidden away in an inner row 

behind the one that shows. It was given, says a small, 
clear, careful handwriting with flowing long-tailed gs 
and ys, to “ Dear Fanny on her eleventh birthday”; a 
very nice present too, for the heroine-victim-villainess 
is eleven herself, and children then, as now, like to read 
about people of their own age. Cushions and Corners is 
its title, a ““ family ” story by a popular writer of winners, 
of which it certainly was one. 

It is about an ill-conditioned yet likeable child who 
was a “corner” in the house, a thing of bleak angles 
and uncomfortable, uncompromising egotism, and her 
gradual metamorphosis into a “cushion,” a soft, yielding 
creature like her sister Mary. You had apparently to be 
one or the other in those positive, confident days when 
there was no uncettainty whatever about right or wrong, 
good or bad ; and at eleven you had made your choice. 
No encouraging elder talked about rounded corners or 
lumpy cushions, or suggested, to stave off the inferiority 
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complex, that it didn’t matter at all which you were ; 
on the contrary such grown-ups as there are in the book 
have an eye for a sin second only to the All-seeing Eye 
Above. Their instant reaction is to produce a text or 
prayer and with these weapons bid the sinner stand to and 
fight. Poor Florrie, her life is one unceasing battle 
against her “ cornerieness.” 


Victorian children were tough. The immortal Alice 
of much the same date is, of course, very tough indeed. 
Look at the way she contends with crisis after crisis, 
never crying again after once being almost drowned in 
her own tears, seldom in fact saying much more than 
“Dear me” whatever happens, never for a moment losing 
her insatiable curiosity and imperturbable manners. A 
sensible, capable child. And the little Cramers in 
Cushions and Corners are sensible and capable too. Willy, 
the schoolboy of twelve, is a good carpenter with his 
own work-shop ; he is also what the family doctor calls 
“a capital nurse-tender ”’ when the measles which are 
to regenerate Florrie strike down the family one after the 
other. Florrie herself has her own chickens, which she 
understands pretty well, selling the eggs for a penny 
apiece to her mother — though she certainly does set the 
hen turkey in the harness-room behind the saddle-rack, 
of all unusual places. If there is a nursery the four and 
five year olds who complete the family are never in it 
but are always taking their part in whatever is going on 
from the Amen of Family Morning Prayers to the Amen 
at which they fall asleep. 


They are country house people. The father, of whom 
we hear “ inspecting a large man-of-war,” is, like our 
present fathers, “ at the war in the East which was going 
on at that time.” Wars kept at a suitable distance in those 
happy days and no further reference is made either to 
him or to it. No butler or footman appears, but there is 
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mention of a groom and under-gardenert ; the Cramers 
are not what was called “ county ” but nevertheless they 
have quite some idea of their own importance. Florrie, 
after a particularly bad day, turns over a host of new 
leaves, and gives up her seat in the carriage and sees 
them all drive away to Darlington to the circus and 
the marvellous camera-obscura. No sooner are they 
gone than she is frantic to follow them. Good resolu- 
tions are gone on the wind in a moment and she finds 
the garden boy to drive her in the basketwork carriage 
in pursuit—but they must both be suitably attired. 
Frenzied though she is she unearths an old livery coat of 
the groom’s—“ Look at the grand gilt buttons. Once 
you are in the carriage, Tim, anyone would take you for 
a real coachman,” she cried, then “ flew to her room, 
took out her Sunday bonnet, her black silk mantilla and 
her brown parasol.” Off she starts behind the donkey, 
with the foal who won’t be left behind as outrider, to 
return covered with ignominy and be ordered to bed ; but 
she has at all events done her best to look like a lady and 
keep up the reputation of the family. 


Florrie has to be tough. She is landed with her 
character of a “‘ corner ” in the very first page and from 
that moment she never ceases to put hetself in the wrong 
on every possible occasion. Grandmamma wrestles and 
prays with her—it was a time when a copy of the Bible 
was kept on a chain at London railway stations that 
business men might get a last admonition before begin- 
ning the day’s work—and she makes good resolutions by 
the score, endearing herself to the reader by breaking 
them at once, putsued by the horrified author who pops 
her head out of the book to make such remarks as “ Was 
all her grandmamma’s advice gone from her memory ? 
How very artful are the approaches of our besetting 
sin!” On the very first morning she “ brushed her hair 
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and plaited it very neatly, she put on her strong boots and 
her hat and cape ” and went out, but instead of joining 
in a game of cricket (even thus attired) she finds Willy’s 
blue velvet cricket cap with its gilt tassel and throws it 
in the mud. Having done this she looks back at him in 
his cherry coloured shirt (Willy always presents a much 
gayer picture than his sisters) and thinks remorsefully 
“how unconscious he seemed of the mischief she had 
done him,” and so on to the next sin. Remorse, repentance, 
retribution, these are the daily bread of her emotional 
life. 


But at last something happens which is too much even 
for her tough sensibilities. Among her many misde- 
meanours is one of having squirted water on a dolls’ 
tea-patty given by Looey, the little sister. Tommy 
Mason, “a withered child from the Lodge,” as the 
author shockingly describes him, is soaked and, as he is 
just coming out with the measles they ate all to get, it 
makes him very ill. Doctor Forbes, who always has a 
snuff-box full of many-coloured comfits for the little 
ones and a rare conjuring trick for their elders and is an 
excellent man to set Blind Man’s Buff or Family Coach 
afloat, says ominously that the rash has been thrown to 
his head and there is little hope of his recovery. Florrie, 
by that time sickening for it herself, overhears someone 
say that he is dying and that she, Florrie, is responsible 
for his death. From that moment she is haunted by the 
certainty that in addition to everything else she is a 
murderess. Naturally she has a relapse and nearly dies 
herself in spite of the efforts of Mary and Willy who 
“day by day, hour by hour, might be found watching, 
waiting for a look, a word, a command.” ‘The doctor 
is “greatly dismayed and perplexed’’ by her condition and 
her lack of response to his comfits and conjuring tricks, 
but can suggest nothing. In the end neither she nor 
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Tommy die but the family mourn her in advance with the 
thoroughness of the age—“ the children gathered them- 
selves round their grandmamma to listen to her comfort- 
ing and sympathising words while at night they wept 
themselves silently to sleep.” 

Death, in fact, is a familiar character in the book, as it 
is in much of the children’s fiction of that time. Grand- 
mamma points a moral by telling Florrie how in her youth 
she had omitted to colour a picture for her little brother 
and how that very night he was caught away up to heaven 
away from all paint boxes, found dead in his cot with his 
white rabbit asleep in his arms (have you ever known a 
child who was allowed to take his rabbits to bed with 
him ?) Even the naughty gay children in Holiday House 
have to mourn their beloved paragon Frank, the mid- 
shipman. Death has a considerable part to play in the 
much-read Ministering Children. It was accepted in those 
days that children, particularly, died fairly easily. They 
did ; it was just about then that four out of Archbishop 
Tait’s five little girls caught scarlet fever and were 
awfully gone in a month (naturally enough if they all 
became “‘ nurse-tenders ” like the little Cramers). Death 
was almost as frequent in children’s books as it now is in 
detective novels; but it never had their outrageous casual- 
ness. It was regarded as a Test (in the capital letters of 
Grandmamma), a warning, and an opportunity ; a bitter, 
awful yet somehow beautiful thing to be savoured to the 
full by the small reader who would soon be passing on 
to the mote adult indulgence of grief at the death of Little 
Nell. To-day, when death is for ever round the corner, 
when the little boys of a village school stand round the 
common grave of fifteen of their school-fellows, when 
the girls of a High School see their junior department 
and all the children in it blown completely away in one 
shattering moment—to-day a novelist for children hardly 
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dares let even a dog die. The present writer well remem- 
bers a reprimand from a much respected reviewer for 
allowing horses to be thrown overboard when describing 
a shipwreck, though it was a true story and such a thing 
had to happen. Children must be spared such things. 
Life may not spare them but their fiction must. Beth 
would know better than to die i: Little Women were 
written now. Pic-nics, “jolly decent’’ grown-ups, 
success at school, success in adventure, mild thrills, 
snappy natural talk and a good time had by all with “I 
mark only the sunny hours” as the universal sub-title, 
these make our most successful junior fiction. But are our 
books for children growing lighter and lighter, more and 
more bubble-like ? Will they float away and burst into 
nothingness and be forgotten almost before their last 
word is read? Very likely. The intelligent child is 
generally to be found reading her mother’s books instead 
of her own. 


We have our values. We should never, for instance, 
allow poor Tommy to remain a “withered child” 
without comment. Except for the six-year-old Looey, 
who at once starts to make him a Jacob’s Ladder with 
which to climb out of this world into another that may 
suit him better, no one notices him. Though there isn’t 
the extraordinary snobbishness of the peculiar household 
in The Seret Garden we should never let our child 
characters fuss over their appearance—“ she retired up 
the backstairs for she was in her common morning dress 
and black apron ’—or burden them with such a weight 
of self-importance as poor Florrie endured while battling 
with her sins. Nevertheless we can envy her the complete 
unselfconciousness with which she discusses them; 
she is shaken to the roots of her being by her remorse, 
repentance and all the rest of it and she doesn’t mind 
saying so ; it’s nothing to be shy about. No child could 
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fail to sy apeiens with her, or fail to understand the 
meaning of the word “ retribution ” in spite of the fog 
of piety that enwraps it. ‘“‘ We reap as we sow,” “ Make 
your bed and lie in it,” “‘ Be sure your sin will find you 
out ”—Victorian children were brought up on these 
adages which the next generation forgot and we are now 
in process of re-learning. It is said that in the cycle of 
fashion Victorianism is about due for a revival—is not 
Browning already the most quoted poet ? Is the turn of 
the wheel going to take the children’s books back and 
set them again marching onthe stony “ life-is-real-life-is- 
earnest ’’ road with adventures of the spirit as well as 
adventures of the body to be pursued? They have 
plenty such in real life and they might enjoy them in 
fiction for a change. But they’ll get their pic-nics even 
so. The Cramers celebrated Florrie’s return to health 
and recognized her new cushion-like qualities with a 
capital pic-nic where “ Willy drew the cork from the 
bottle of gooseberry wine and rose to make a short 
speech.” 


THe NEwBERY AND CALDECOTT MEDALS were awarded in June to 
Elizabeth Janet Gray and Virginia Lee Burton respectively. Miss 
Gray’s winning story is Adam of the Road, a story of medieval 
England. It is to be published in this country, later in the year, by 
Black. Miss Gray is already known here for her biographical story 
Young Walter Scott (Nelson). 


The Caldecott Medal goes to Miss Burton for her picture book, 
The Little House. Miss Burton is also known over here, having 
established herself firmly in our affections by Mike Mulligan and 
his Steam Shovel and by Calico, the Wonder Horse, both published by 
Faber. 


This is the 22nd year of the award of the Newbery Medal and 
the 6th of the Caldecott Medal. 
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Dutch Children’s Books 


By Wim WAGAMAKER. 


F, in the early years of this century, you could have 
peeped into our little one-room school at the foot 
of the Zuiderzee-dyke, with the sea-air blowing 
through the wide-open windows and the swallows 
darting in and out to feed their young in the nest 

they had built in a corner under the ceiling, you would 
have found the only teacher and his ten or twelve pupils 
in roars of laughter : he was reading Dik Trom to them. 

If you could have glanced through the lists of “‘ My 
favourite books,” published by a well-known Dutch 
children’s magazine in 1941 from lists sent in by its 
young readers, you would have found that Dik Trom is 
still a firm favourite. 

Dik Trom was one of the first, as far as I know she first 
book about “ naughty boys” published in Holland, a 
Dutch “ Tom Sawyer ” or “ William,” but a very Dutch 
common-sense, level-headed version of the theme, with 
nothing outside the realm of possibility, nothing really 
stupidly silly in it; with a lot of naughty tricks, but a 
good-hearted hero, always ready to help those who needed 
help. 

Holland took Dik Trom to its heart and kept him 
there, Dik Trom asa child, Dik Tromas a boy, Dik Trom 
as a father; and there are not many Dutchmen (and 
Dutch women) of 50 and under who don’t know him, 
who have not read about him as a child, who have not 
read the books to their children, and who are not now 
telling their grandchildren about him. His father’s 
favourite remark: “ He’s a remarkable child, mother, 
that he is ” has certainly come true. 

As was to be expected, Dik Trom has had many 
“ followers ” in all sorts and sizes, with a great variety 
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of adventures, but very few rise above the mediocre, 
although most of them are widely read. 

Many changes have taken place since I first heard 
Dik Trom in my small village school behind the dyke. 
There were about one hundted inhabitants in that village, 
but I don’t think there were 100 children’s books in it, 
not counting the cheap picture books the little ones used 
to get “from Santa Claus.” The school library had 
about two dozen . These were carefully eked out with a 
few bound copies of periodicals to last us our whole 
school-life. The head master’s three children always got 
books for birthday and Christmas presents, but that was 
about all. There was neither a doctor nor a clergyman 
(they lived in the next village and only visited us when 
necessary), and the rest of the population, even the rich 
farmers, wete not much interested in reading. When I 
left that village school to go to college, I was the proud 
possessor of two books: one a prize from the local 
paper (a translation from the English), the other a present 
from an aunt, a translation of Hector Malot’s Sans 
Famille. (This too, is still amongst to-day’s favourites, 
in a new translation and with new illustrations.) 


At College, beside the compulsory classics, we read a 
lot of sentimental trash translated from the German, and 
some from the English, but Louise Alcott was popular 
too, and some modern Dutch schoolgirl stories had found 
theit way to the College Library and, more often, to our 
own bookshelves. 


In following the development of this type of book it is 
interesting to note the gradual change in the relations 
between the girl in her teens and her teachers, her parents 
and the world in general. The teachers are no longer 
either blindly worshipped or totally despised, the parents 
(or other guardians) are no longer utterly tyrannical and 
completely unsympathetic, the world in general is much 
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more tolerant and friendly. The increase in freedom has 
brought about a much more natural relationshipall round, 
and perhaps this change is greater, or at least more 
apparent, in Dutch books than in the English ones. The 
setting of the Dutch school-story is altogether different 
from the English, because most Dutch schools ate day 
schools, and the great majority, both of elementary and 
secondary schools, are co-educational. 

In its best form the result of this (which is reflected in 
the books) is a more natural relationship between boys 
and girls in their teens; they go to and from school 
together, help one another with their home-work, yo out 
cycling or skating or dancing in “ mixed” groups, all 
quite naturally and as a matter of course. 


In its less favourable aspect, and unfortunately this 
appears to have come more to the fore in recent years, it 
results in greater “ sophistication ”: well-to-do, good- 
looking, but rather superficial “‘ heroines,” with more or 
less serious boy-friends or even love affairs. Following 
a period of rather more serious books in which girls 
were waking up to the possibilities of their newly won 
freedom by taking life more seriously and giving much 
thought and energy to the choice of and the study for a 
career, or even, in books for the older girls, to the 
problems of career versus marriage, or the possibilities of 
combining both, this latter period of over-sophistication 
can only be regretted as a backward stcp. 

Fortunately they represent only part of Dutch girls’ 
books ; we also find some most interesting ones dealing 
with country-life and life in poorer families, where 
sophistication has not made its entrance yet, and where 
less money and less modern conveniences and luxuries 
show up the real values of harmonious family-life. These 
books will not only give the children a better set of 
values, but may also help to bridge the gulf, a rather wide 
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gulf I’m afraid, which existed between Dutch town and 
country-dwellers before the war. Afke’s Ten by N. van 
Hichtum, which may be known to the reader in its 
excellent translation, is one of the first examples of this 
type of book. 

As for boys’ books, in addition to those already 
mentioned, there are all the usual types. About school 
and holiday stories little need be said. The difference 
in school life results in a similar difference with English 
books as in the case of girls’ books ; holiday stories are, 
in essence, little different from their English counterparts, 
but the setting is 2 Dutch one and the cycle plays as great 
a part in several of them as it does in Dutch life in 
general. 

For historical books the time of the Eighty Years’ 
War (the epic struggle of the Dutch against Spain for 
political and religious freedom), the times of the French 
Revolution and Napoleon (when Holland was invaded 
by the French), the deeds of Tromp and De Ruyter, the 
voyages of famous Dutch sailors, are never-failing 
sources. Translations of some of Henty’s books, 
especially those dealing with Dutch History, find 
interested readers, and Hendrik van Loon’s Golden Book 
of Dutch Navigators will have a special appeal to Dutch 
readers of all ages. 

Stories of the sea are plentiful, of our fishermen, of 
our brave life-boat crews doing their dangerous work 
along Holland’s treacherous shores, of the continual 
struggle against the equally treacherous sea, breaking 
the dykes and flooding the low-lying districts. 

Stories about the colonies too, about the East Indies 
and the once so mighty East Indian Company, about 
fighting against the natives, and, in later years, about the 
splendid work done among these natives and about life 
“in the East,” both of Europeans and of the natives. 
It is especially the latter type of book which will bring 
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about a greater understanding of life in the colonies and 
which will help to break down the colour bar. Tilia, 
a boy of Papua, by R.Voorhoeve, translated and beautifully 
illustrated by Hilda van Stockum, is one of these. 

In the country of the K.L.M., this pioneer amongst 
airlines, it is only natural that books about planes, both 
teal and imaginary, are always popular ; adventure books 
and thrillers centring round wireless and television have 
recently made their appearance, but by the side of these 
new ones Jules Verne and Karl May are still read and 
enjoyed by Dutch boys (and girls) of eleven and twelve. 


These are not the only translations. The Dutch, as is 
well known, take a great interest in other countries, and 
although a comparatively large number of translated 
books is published in Holland in normal times, both for 
adults and children. 

The latter, although every secondary school teaches 
English, French and German, could hardly be expected 
to read the books of other lands in the original at too 
early an age, but we find many an old favourite on their 
bookshelves in translations. Some have already been 
mentioned. Among favourites of eleven-sixteen-year- 
olds we also find M. Kinnan-Rawling’s The Yearling, 
F. H. Burnett’s Little Lord Fauntleroy, Sir Walter Scott’s 
Ivanhoe, books by Ethel Turner, Mark Twain, A. A. 
Milne, White Owl, a few from the German, very little 
from the French, several from the Scandinavian 
languages. 

The first thing which strikes us when we look at the 
bookshelves of a young Dutch friend is how bright and 
cheerful they look. A girl in a white frock on a bicycle 
with a bunch of red roses in her arms ; a Javanese boy 
with a monkey on his shoulder ; a television mast with 
two piercing eyes and a ee of cards ; a farmhouse with 
a ted-tiled pointed roof, with black-and-white cows in 
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the foreground ; they show you the subject and the setting 
of the book at a glance, and they last, for they are not 
only on the dust jacket, but on the book itself. 


The illustrations too are vivid and modern, often with 
a few bright colours only, and a few simple lines. 
Perhaps, on looking more closely, they are sometimes a 
little superficial, a little lacking in depth, in the finer 
details. You might prefer some of the not-qwite-so- 
modern ones: Mrs. Midderigh-Bokhorst, whose lovely 
nursery-pictures were found in many English shops a 
few years ago; and Rie Cramer, whose exquisite illus- 
trations of nursery rhymes and fairy tales are not only 
found in Dutch books, and whose pictures, beautiful in 
colour and line, biending old-world charm with fantastic 
unreality, make the Dutch translation of Alice in 
Wonderland such a precious possession to any Dutch 
child. 


For the little ones too, brightness is the prevailing 
keynote. There is an endless vatiety of stories for small 
childten : stories about animals, fairy-tales, stories about 
children ; stories about schools, about holidays, about 
St. Nicholas (the Dutch Santa Claus), about Christmas; 
stories about the town and about the country, about the 
woods, about the sea..... Illustrations and text are 
carefully graded according to age, simple illustrations, 
simple colours, simple stories, gradually merging into 
more complicated ones, then into the books for “ boys ” 
and “ girls.” Books for all ages from eighteen months 
to — years, at prices ranging from a few pennies 
to a few shillings. The cheap editions bring them even 


within the range of a farm-labourer’s purse, their number 
and variety show there must be a great demand, and I 
trust that even in my little village at the foot of the 
Zuiderzee-dyke there are many more books now than 
there were 35 years ago. 
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Looking at the size of the country, remembering that 
its whole population does not exceed that of Greater 
London, the Dutch can be proud of the number, the 
variety and the quality of their children’s books. "And 
one cannot but regret that so few of them have been 
translated for a wider public. They are worth it and 
they would promote a much better understanding of the 
life, the rea/ life and customs of this interesting country 
than the few English and American children’s books 
which have been published about it, and which, admirable 
though they may have been at the time of writing, are 
now decidedly obsolete; and which, however much 
they may appeal to English and American readers 
because they are “so quaint,” make every Dutchman’s 
hair stand on end with annoyance, because of this very 
“ quaintness.” 


For Holland, although it has some “ quaint ” corners 
left, where old customs and old costumes still prevail, is 
essentially a modern country, and this is clearly and 
charmingly reflected in the books written for her children. 


READERS’ ATTENTION is drawn to the JUNIOR BooKsHELF Competi- 
tions announced on page 64. These competitions, which we hope 
to make a regular feature of the magazine, are designed to discover 
critical talent among librarians and other readers with a view to 
providing further opportunities for the use of such talent. 

















The “ Biggles ” Books 


e recently offered a prize of two guineas 

to members of the Association of Child- 

ren’s Librarians for the best appraisal of 

the “ Biggles” Books. In choosing this 

subject we were not prompted by any 
desire to give Mr. Johns’ books either good or bad 
publicity but to discover among children’s librarians that 
critical ability which is desirable and indeed essential if 
they are to build up a worthy stock in their libraries. 
The “ Biggles ” Books have been very severely criticised 
and as lavishly praised and for that reason we felt that 
careful reading and analysis would be a useful exercise 
and might produce some good essays. 

The results of the competition were not so encouraging 
either in the number of entries or their quality as we had 
hoped. The two entries that seemed to display most of 
that critical ability we were seeking were those submitted 
by Miss i<. E. Bush of Southwark Public Library and 
Miss N. A. Dale of Cumberland County Library, and 
after very careful examination of these two the prize has 
been awarded to Miss Bush. 

The winning essay is printed below, but its publication 
here must not be taken as implying that the Editor is 
necessarily in agreement with its author. 


These “ Biggles” Books 
By K. E. Busu. 


Boys of the present generation are living in exciting 
times ; newspapers daily record feats of incredible daring 
performed by young pilots often still in their teens. 
There are stories of damaged aircraft brought to home 
bases over hundreds of miles of enemy territory, of battles 
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with the elements lasting for hours ; stories of those pilots 
who baleout in enemy countryand escape through thelines 
of battle, or by underground movements from occupied 
Europe. Such stories form a daily background for and 
give life to war communiques, and, through the medium 
of wireless, illustrated periodicals and news reels, become 
familiar to most schoolboys. It is easy to see, therefore, 
how the demand for “ Biggles ” books arises. Boys need 
the daring enterprise, the unexpected incidents in theit 
fiction, to equal those thev know take place in the world 
about them ; this need is satisfied by the adventures and 
undertakings of Biggles. From the first paragraph these 
books are filled with the hazardous activities of Biggles 
and his friends, undertaken in a spirit of chivalry and 
comradeship equal to that displayed by the Knights of 
the Round Table or Robin Hood’s band. Above all, 
these books illustrate the highest possible conception of 
duty which Biggles carries out at all times, regardless of 
personal risks or loss, and without moralizing about it. 

Unfortunately, for a writer of air stories, Captain 
W. E. Johns appears to know surprisingly little about 
aircraft. Modern schoolboys are often keen aircraft 
spotters and many of these are bound to be shaken to 
find that the biographer of their favourite air ace is 
apparently unable to distinguish between a Bristol 
Bombay and a Bristol Blenheim aircraft. This is the only 
conceivable explanation for his insistence in Biggles Sees 
it Through that a Bristol Blenheim has a tail gunner. In 
the first paragraph of this story we are told that Biggles 
could not see Smyth, “ for he was squatting humped up 
over a gun in the tail.” It would be extraordinary if 
Biggles had seen him there, as the top turret is the 
rearmost gun position in a Blenheim. Later, Biggles 
dragged Smyth from the non-existent tail seat after the 
machine had crashed. Mention is made of the “ Big 
fuselage of the Blenheim,” when actually it is one of the 
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smailest for that type of aircraft; again, in an absent 
moment, “ Biggles tore a piece of loose fabric from the 
damaged wing.” This refers to the wing of a Blenheim, 
which, apart from the fabric ailerons, is made entirely of 
metal. 


Such a display of ignorance or carelessness is un- 
forgivable in a book of this kind for young people. Boys 
take such details in a book on trust and it is up to the 
author to see that this trust is not betrayed. Children’s 
librarians know how literally young children take the 
most fanciful stories and how fantastic statements 
become absolute truth for them because, “ I read it in a 
book.” This tendency takes long to outgrow and it is 
certainly not overcome by the end of the elementary 
schoolboy stage. When the schoolboy reads that Biggles 
saw “The slim, grey shape” of a Gladiator and the 
“ Blue flicker of flame ” from ignited petrol, it may take 
him years before he comes to believe that Gladiators are 
squat machines, and that petrol ignites with a yellow 
flame. 


It is difficult to assess how often such mistakes are 
due to Captain Johns’ ignorance and how often to 
carelessness in writing. It is impossible to believe that 
he does not know that when the joy stick of a plane is 
pushed forward the machine dives, when it is pulled 
backward it climbs, and when held in the central position 
it flies level. Yet he makes the following astonishing 
statement, “ Keeping his stick forward he tore westward 
with his wheels only a few feet from the ground.” This 
is but one illustration of many such faults to be found 
upon opening any of the “ Biggles ” books. 

Such merit as is possessed by these books arises from 
their healthy, adventurous atmosphere and the mainten- 
ance of ideals under all difficulties. As has already been 
demonstrated, their educational value can be discounted, 
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and further, their subject matter lacks form. The plots 
of the “ Biggles ” stories are set in all parts of the world 
and range in climate from the Arctic to the tropics, 
whilst Biggles’ undertakings vary from ranning his own 
air line in peace time, not very peacefully, to acting as a 
British agent during war. The plots, which start briskly 
enough, lack pattern ; there is no unfolding of the story 
to a climax. One feels in each story that Biggles might 
have achieved triumph over his enemies in any one of 
several places had the author not had to snatch the fruits of 
victory from his grasp upon discovering the story had 
another eleven, seven or three chapters to run before it 
could be concluded. In passing, it is worthy of note 
that most of the adventures of Biggles and his friends 
take place on the ground, aircraft entering into the stories 
mainly for the purpose of transporting them from the 
scene of one adventure to the scene of the next. A 
getaway in an armoured car, a visit to an enemy camp 
under the cover of darkness, an escape from a tower by 
means of a rope let down from a window, a pursuit by a 
bear are typical hazards of these flyers. But these and 
many similar incidents are not peculiar to aviators and 
might well be the adventures of a group of motorists, 
explorers or even, in the world of fiction, schoolboys. 


There is little attempt at character drawing in the 
“ Biggles” Books; the figures, other than Biggles, 
are merely puppets whose strings are held and pulled by 
Biggles. Their every move is planned by the superman 
and without him they remain inert, waiting for him to 
rescue them from the predicaments in which they 
invariably find themselves as soon as his attention is 
distracted from them. This is summed up by Ginger in 
two remarks from Biggles Sweeps the Desert and Biggles 
Sees it Through. Says Ginger, “ Biggles always seems able 
to work these things out,” and, “ He’ll turn up. I don’t 
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know how he manages it but he always does.” So they 
wait for him to turn up and pull the strings again as he 
inevitably contrives to do. 

While the plots and characterization are weak, the use 
of words is slovenly. The vocabulary is meagre and so 
carelessly used that it sometimes fails even to make sense, 
as, for example, when Ginger steals the skeleton of a 
goose to save his friends from starvation. They are 
saved from a meatless day however, for, by the time the 
skeleton reaches them, it has become a carcase! Such 
conversation astakes place, apart from the terse commands 
given by Biggles and his answers to the questions asked 
‘ by the less keen-witted “ & Co.,” does not rise above a 
third form level of humour or intelligence. 

In spite of these defects, “ Biggles ” books will go on 
enjoying popularity and creating a demand which should 
be met by children’s librarians, as long as they assuage the 
thirst for adventure which is an integral part of the school- 
boy’s makeup. But how children’s librarians long for the 
author who, whilst achieving this object, will write 
books the literary merit and technical quality of which 
will equal the zest found in the adventures of Biggles ! 








BOOKS OF CANADIAN AND AMERICAN 
INTEREST 
Compiled by N. M. JOHNSON. 


An effort is being made at the present time to interest 
children in both Canada and the United States, and so 
it was felt that a list of books for children which would 
supplement classroom teaching might be of use to both 
teachers and librarians. Most of the books included 
have been published within the last twenty years, and 
nearly all are by Canadian and American writers who 
have tried to give authentic backgrounds and details. 
Unfortunately, owing to war-time conditions, it has not 
been possible to include books published only in 
America, which would have made the list a much more 
valuable one, but some of these may be found in the 
Children’s Department of most Public Libraries The 
inclusion of titles is no guarantee that they are still in 
print. 


CANADA 
GENERAL 


BucHan, JouHn. The Long Travers: ‘ ; . Hodder 
Episodes from Canadian history conjured up by an Indian who 
possesses the power of “ the thinking that journeys backwards.” 


BucHAN, SusAN, Lapy TwEEDsMutR. Canada, 1941 . Collins 
A useful collection of illustrations and a short sketch of Canadian 
history and life to-day. Although not written for children it is 
quite suitable for older ones. 


STEMBRIDGE, J. H. Canada Bound, 1941. ‘ . Oxford 
A good introduction for children to all sides of Canadian life. 
Illustrated by photographs. 


Witson, Beckies. Canada . ‘ ‘ . . Nelson 
Straight stories from Canadian history. 
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STORIES WITH A HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


SALLANTYNE, R. M. The Young Fur-traders 
The early days of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

CATHER, WILLA. Shadows on the Rock . . Cassell 
Quebec under the ruie of the Jesuits. For older children. 

Corye.., H. V. Klondike Gold . ; . Faber 
A sixteen-year-old boy’s adventures in the gold- -rush of ’98. 

DENISON, MurieEv. Sasannah of the Mounties . ; Dent 
The ideals and work of the North-West Mounted Police in 
maintaining order in the prairie lands of Canada form the 
background to Susannah’s adventures. 

Susannah of the Yukon : ; Dent 

Life in a gold-mining town seen through the eyes of a little girl 

of ten. 

Sue Rides Again . : Dent 

A holiday in the backwoods of Quebec makes Susannah (now 

older) appreciate Canada’s heritage of lakes and forests. 








MarryatT, FREDERICK. Settlers in Canada 
The story of an English family who emigrated to Canada in 1794. 


CANADIAN LIFE TO-DAY 


MeEaper, S. W. Trap-lines North ‘ ‘ - Harrap 
A book for older boys describing trapping expeditions in the 
forests and lakes of North Canada. It is based on true experiences 
and illustrated with photographs. 


O’BriEN, Jack. Corporal Corey of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Harrap 
An adventure story which incorporates an account of the 
training and work of the famous police force. 
SANKEY, Marjorie. Chuckn aggon . . Heinemann 
A girl’s experiences as “help” on a small farm near Calgary, 
Alberta. Includes a description of the Calgary Stampede. 


—— Stay for the Winter . , ; Heinemann 
Two English children, caught i in Canada by the outbreak of war 
in 1939, spend the winter in a small € ‘anadian town. 

BENNETT, E. H. A Treasure Ship of Old Quebec Lovat Dickson 
In a treasure hunt round Quebec a group of children learn a good 
deal about the town’s past. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Da.tauigsH, ALICE. America Builds Homes . ‘ . Scribner 
A picture book showing the settlement of the first American 
colonies. 

Davis, Jutta. No Other White Men. . Murray 
The expeditions of Lewis and Clark illustrated with pictorial 
maps. A useful chapter on the opening up of the West by Lewis 
Clark, Pike, and Fremont will be found in Map-makers, by Joseph 
Cottler and Haydn Jaffe (Harrap). 

Garst, SHANNON. The Story of Buffalo Bill . , . Harrap 
An exciting and authentic life of the famous Indian scout and 
Wild West show proprietor. 

SKELTON, C. L. Riding West on the Pony Express. . Oxford 
An account in story form of the Pony Express started in 1860 
to carry mails from Missouri to California. 


THAYER, W. M. Abraham Lincoln ; , , . Oxford 
Gives a faithful picture of the times in which he lived. 
Eaton, J. Leader by Destiny ‘ . Harrap 


A vivid reconstruction of the life of Washington. 


STORIES WITH A HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


CoatsworTH, ExvizaBeTH. A Toast to the King . Dent 
The story of three sisters ostracised by their Boston neighbours 
for their loyalty to the King during the War of Independence. 


Cooper, J. F. The Leatherstocking tales . 
The Last of the Mohicans . 

—— The Pathfinder . ; 

The Pioneers 
Stories of pioneer days and the wars with the Indians. 

CorMACK, MARIBEL. Land of our Sons . . ° . Appleton 
A tale of the War of Independence. Sturdy backwoods colonists 
of Scottish descent fight under Washington 

CRAWFORD, Puy wis. Hello, the Boat! . . Harrap 
A family, moving West at the end of the Civil War, work their 
way along the Ohio by running a floating store. 

Frecp, Racuer. Hitty: the Life and Adventures of a Wooden Doll 

Routledge 
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Gives a picture of American life over a period of a hundred years. 


Perkins, L. F. The American Twins of the Revolution : Cape 
The twins play a useful part in bringing money and food to 
Washington’s army. 

Perkins, L. F. The Pioneer Twins. : Cape 


The twins make the long trek to the Cal ifornian gold fields to 
find their father. 


Hayes, Marjorie. The Young Patriots ‘ ‘ Lippincott 
Depicts life on Block Island just off the mainland immediately 
before and during the War of ee 

Morrow, H. W. Splendid Journey : . Heinemann 
An epic of pioneer days. The tale of a thirteen-year-old boy 
who travelled 1,000 miles, mostly on foot, along the Oregon 
Trail. 

Stowe, H. B. Uncle Tom’s Cabin . 

A moving story of conditions among the slaves on the plantations 
in the southern states. 


AMERICAN LIFE TO-DAY 


CoaTsworTH, ELizaBETH. A/ice-all-by-herself . Harrap 
Highlights in the day-to-day life of a small girl in Maine. 
Da.GuetsH, Axice. Three from Greenways ‘ ; . Hodder 


A rather slight glimpse of American life appears in this story of 
some child evacuees. 


ENRIGHT, EvizaBetH. Thimble Summer , . Heinemann 
Awarded the Newberry Medal, this book gives a picture of life 
on a small country farm. 


Travers, P. L. I go by Sea, I go by Land : . Peter Davies 
Impressions, in diary form, of a ten-year old English girl 
evacuated to America. 


Gates, D. Blue Willow . ; - Muller 
The story of a lonely little girl i in the Californian cotton fields. 


COWBOYS 


Ho.uinc, H. C. The Book of Cowboys . . Cassell 
This will answer many a problem for the boy who devours 
“ Westerns.” It describes customs and life of the West with 
detailed marginal illustrations. 


James, Wii. Uncle Bil] : Scribner 
This and other books by the same suthor 6 are excellent introduc- 


tions to the life of the cowboy. 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 


Fettows, M. H. The Land of Littl Rain . . Harrap 
A story for younger children introducing the life and traditions 
of the Hopi Indians in Arizona. 


Grey Own [Wa-SHa-Quon-Asin]. The Adventures of Sajo 
and her Beaver People . . ; Lovat Dickson 
Ojibway Indian life and the wild life in the great forests of the 
North. 


HARRINGTON, M. R. Dickon among the Lenape Indians. Bell 
Illustrates the life of the Lenape or Delaware Indians before the 
coming of the white people. Has excellent practical drawings 
of implements and utensils, and a vocabulary of the Lenape 
language. 

HouurnG, C. H. The Book of Indians . . Cassell 
A well-illustrated account of the different ty pes of North American 
Indians. Contains a glossary of Indian terms. 


Perkins, L. F. Indian Twins ‘ ° Cape 
An introduction to life in an Indian vi illage. For younger 
children. 


JUNIOR BOOKSHELF COMPETITIONS. 


(2) A prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best essay, not 
exceeding 2,000 words, on the work of any of the following 
writers for children: Mrs. MoLteswortH; R. M. BALLANTYNE; 
CapTAIN MAarRrYAT; TALBOT BAINES REED; E. NEsBIT. 


(4) Imagine that Treasure Island has just been published. A 
prize of 10s. 6d. is offered for the best review, not to exceed 250 
words, of this book. 


Entries must be received not later than 30th October next. 
The Editor reserves the right to publish any of the entries in the 
Juntor BooksHELF, and his decision in regard to the awards must 
be accepted as final. 








The Ferryman CLAIRE H. BISHOP 
Illustrated by KURT WIESE 5s. 


Choo Choo 


The Story of a Little Engine who ran away. 
Written and illustrated by VIRGINIA LEE BURTON 5s. 


Anthony and Antimacassar 
MARY AND ROWLAND EMETT 6s. 


Parables told by Our Lord 
Illustrated by Claudia Freedman Edited by NAN DEARMER 


3s. 6d. 
Look at this Bird 


Photographed and Described by REGINALD GAZE 5s. 
Blue Peter = Words by ALINA LEWITT 
Story and Pictures by LEWITT and HIM 6s. 
The Pigeon Ace 
Written and illustrated by ENID MARX 6s, 
They Sailed by Night 1.a.sHEAD 6s. 
Cuckoo Cherry Tree ALISON UTTLEY 
Illustrated by (RENE HAWKINS 5s, 





FABER AND FABER LTD. 


24, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
The Chinese Children Next Door 


PEARL BUCK. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
The Mystery of the Burnt Cottage 
ENID BLYTON. Illustrated. 5s. 


The Story of Rollo the Pig 


A. DAVID MacEWEN. 
Author of The Story of Hannibal the Horse. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


It’s Nice to be Me: Poems 
D. E. STEVENSON. Illustrated. 6s. 
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The Mystery of Obadiah 
By Richard Armstrong 


Here is a new author for boys, one who can tell an 
exciting tale set in the country of his boyhood—the 
Northumbrian fells running down to the River 
Tyne. The story is of three boys, their ex-tramp 
friend Lastic Jack, and, of course, Obadiah. The 
boys investigate a series of local burglaries, and 
the excitement mounts as they pursue the criminal 
over the bogs and through unsafe old mine galleries. 
Illustrations are by Marjorie Sankey. 7s. 6d. net 


AAA 


Two original and fascinating books for children 


KODRU the Monkey 


By E. CADWALLADER SMITH 

With illustrations by Anne Vaughan 
In this exciting story of the adventures of Kodru, the author 
has presented a true picture of life in the African jungle. Of 
the colourful plates which illustrate the book The Times says 
‘*the three-colour pictures are bold and original.” 7s. 6d. net 


and 


LITTLE ARAB ALI 
By RUTH and HELEN HOFFMAN, illustrated by the Authors 
These well-known Authors of successful travel books have 
written an unusual and absorbing tale in LITTLE ARAB ALI. 
This story of a little Arab boy was inspired by the young son 
of a Sheikh with whom the Authors lived for some time during a 
visit to Baghdad, and all children will be enthralled by Ali’s life 
and adventures in the desert. 12 pages of illustrations. 5s. net 


ROBERT HALE LIMITED 
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Bett, D. Seamen of Britain. Illus. 288 pp. 9 x6. 





The New Books 


Nelson : ; . 10/6 


Mr. Bell here gives us a survey of Britain at sea through 
a series of portraits of men and their outstanding exploits. 
Familiar and famous are most of the men chosen and no 
reader in his teens (the age for which the book appears to be 
intended) will fail to be impressed by the great tradition that 
is being so nobly upheld to-day by men of the Royal Navy 
and Merchant Service. The survey takes us from Frobisher 
and Drake to the glorious episode of Dunkirk. An interesting 
chapter deals with the two mutinies at Spithead and the Nore 
which, in 1907, resulted in a great improvement in pay and 
conditions of service for Naval personnel. 


Gates, D. Blue Willow. Illus. by Paul Lantz. 159 pp. 
; ' 6/- 


74x43. Muller 


Critics of children’s literacure often ask themselves why 
children’s authors—even the best of them—choose consistently 
to ignore fundamental economic problems. Surely a book 
need be neither uninteresting nor sordid because it depicts 
life in conditions of poverty and gives some indication, 
comprehensible to children, of the underlying causes of an 
uncomfortable mode of life ? 

Here is an American story with economic instability as 
the governing factor of the lives of its characters ; it is moving 
and enthralling. The author (who I believe is a librarian) 
writes with insight and sympathy and in a style that appeals to 
children. The story opens just as Mr. and Mrs. Larkins and 
Janey have taken up their abode in an old shack in the San 
Joaquin Valley for the cotton harvest. There was a time when 
the Larkins were not forced to earn a precarious livelihood 
as crop pickers, with their few possessions carted from place 
to place in a shabby old car; once they had farmed land in 
what is now the dust bowl of Texas. Janey is a sensitive little 
girl, with an instinctive appreciation of the beautiful things of 
life ; she longs for a settled existence, for the right to attend 
the “ regular” school instead of the camp school, and for a 
house in which to display her most cherished possession—an 
old willow-pattern plate. It happens that Janey’s wishes at 
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last come true, partly through the willow plate, and partly 
on account of her own fine spirit and courage. 

Paul Lantz is responsible for the lithographic illustracions, 
which add to the appeal of the book. I have one suggestion 
to make: Short explanations of some of the American names 
(such as “ enchiladas ” and “‘ greasewood ”’) would be a great 
help to young English readers. This book will appeal mainly 
to girls of about nine to twelve years of age. 





Jacoss, J. English Fairy Tales. Illus. by J. D. 


Batten. 331 pp. 846. Muller ‘ . 10/6 


A welcome reprint of selections from Jacobs’ two volumes 
of fairy tales first published fifty years ago. The original 
illustrations are used and the standard of production is most 
creditable for wartime. With every respect for the series of 
fairy books edited by Andrew Lang, I think Jacobs’ two 
volumes are without doubt the best told collection of folk 
iales of these islands. 


Lines, K. (Ed.). The Ten Minute Story Book. 


Illus by W. Marks. 80 pp. 10x 7}.: Oxford. 4/- 


Miss Lines has a long experience with children’s books, 
and her previous work as compiler and editor has justified 
our confidence in her power of selection. The present 
volume is a selection, from a number of sources, of fables and 
fairy tales. The illustrations are clear and simple line drawings 
that are full of vitality. 


Morse, R. A Book of Common Trees. Illus. 


80 pp. 745. Boards. Oxford . ° 2/- 


A useful introduction to all the most familiar trees in 
this country. The illustrations are photographs giving a 
general impression of each tree and drawings showing details 
of leaves and seeds. 


Lowe ., D. A. Silvanus goes to Sea. Illus. by 


Nicolas Bentley. 25 pp. 107}. Oblong 


boards. Faber 5/- 


Silvanus was a prosperous farmer who ultimately achieved 
his life ambition to go to sea. But he found the sea less 
pleasant than he had supposed and after being wrecked on 
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a desert island and finally rescued, he was very thankful to 
return to his farm. 

This is a story-picture book to be recommended. Miss 
Lovell has told her simple story with imagination, and Nicolas 


Bentley’s pictures, mostly brightly coloured lithographs, are 
delightfully amusing. 


Marx, E. The Pigeon Ace. Illus. by the author. 
28 pp. 947}. Oblong boards. Faber . 6/- 


} This is a picture book telling the brief story of a homing 
; pigeon who was mobilized into the R.A.F. at the outbreak of 
the war. The text is really unimportant, being merely an 
accompaniment to the very pleasant lithographs, most of 
} which are in colour, that tell the story of the bird’s adventures. 


Perkins, L.. F. The Pisneer Inins. Illus. 
184 pp. 8x5}. Cape . ‘ ‘ , 5/- 
The Pioneer Tnins brings us to the period in American 
history when pioneers hit the trail to the Californian gold- 
fields. It is based on the diary of a man who made the long 
trek by ox-waggon. The route taken and details of ditticulties 
encountered are authentic, and Miss Perkins has succeeded in 
H making an interesting and lively story that will be useful to-day 
in providing a background for the American history now being 
taught in schools. 





Perkins, L. F. The American Twins of the Revo- 
lution. Mllus. 184 pp. 8X5}. Cape . : 5/- 
It is several years since the publication in this country 
of any titles in this extremely popular series. The moment is 
well-chosen for the appearance of two volumes with an 
American setting. The author tells us that the story of the 
Revolution is true to facts, a splendid exciting story handed 
down from the original participators in the events described 
through several generations and ultimately told to the author 
j by the great-great-great-granddaughter of one of the twins 
concerned. Young readers of to-day will see themselves 
in the shoes of the Sally of the story and will enjoy the humour 
provided by the devoted negro servant, Aunt Hitty. They 
will also share the indignation and disgust aroused by the 
shameful burning of General Priestley’s home by the British 
commander. 
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Reynotps, E. E. B.-P. Illus. 122 pp. 74X35. 


Oxford . . 4/- 

This biography of Lord Baden- Powell will ‘be avidly 
devoured by every Boy Scout. It recounts the Chief Scout’s 
military career with emphasis on his qualities of leadership 
and resourcefulness and then proceeds co show the amazing 
development of the Scout movement from its inception in 
1907. 


SHEAD, I. A. They Sailed by Night. 271 pp. 7} x 43. 


Faber , 6/- 


Good and i interesting descriptions of the ‘Australian scene, 
which forms the background to this topical story, make it 
worthy of a place on our shelves, although the plot and the 
characters strain the reader’s credence. The book deals mainly 
with the adventures of a London evacuee on his uncle’s sheep 
station in New South Wales. Jerry arrives to find his uncle 
missing and the station in the hands of a manager. It is soon 
evident that something is amiss; the plot thickens until at 
last Jerry, with the help of some friends he met on the voyage 
out, solves the mystery and becomes the new owner of the 
station! In spite of its faults, this book will appeal to girls 
of about ten to thirteen years of age. 
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THE BRIDGE 


A Section devoted to matter of especial interest to those responsible for 
the selection of books for young people between the ages fifteen to nineteen. 








Reluctant Feet 


By EpirH STANLEY 


F, in building up our Intermediate Library, we are 
to be concerned with something more than the 
mere retention of readers from the Junior Library 
until such times as they may feel at home among 
adult stock ; if we consciously search for books 

that are especiaily in tune with the psychological and 
emotional changes usual among adolescents, we find 
ourselves faced with a grave responsibility, involving 
careful research with particular objects in view. 

We could, of course, evade the issue by the wide 
circulation of those seemingly innocuous books that may 
be considered “ safe”; or we could say, as is so often 
said, that girls in their later teens will read anything. In 
either case the question, ‘‘ Will it do them any harm ? ” 
is not enough. We must ask, as we did in the Junior 
Library, “ What good will it do them?” We are still 
concerned with sensitive growing minds that may be 
moulded into many shapes. We have to cultivate thought 
processes that will direct the energies and aspirations of 
young readers into the right channels and so foster the 
development of their best potentialities. 

There are many novels of considerable intrinsic value 
to the mature mind which, however, are poisonous in 
their effects upon the adolescent. The abnormal exists 
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in life, but it should not be exhibited carelessly before the 
gaze of those who lack the experience to assess it for its 
abnormality. The sordid, the erotic, are all too common, 
but they are not fit studies for young people at the most 
vulnerable period of life. Even in later adolescence, 
imbalanced minds are easily created by too great a pre- 
occupation with the unpleasant side of life or by an 
illogical insistence upon the superior importance of the 
unusual and particular over the common and general. 

The longer educational life and increased parental 
indulgence of to-day often combine paradoxically enough 
to retard development. Many girls, standing consciously 
on the threshold of womanhood, looking eagerly towards 
greater freedom and experience, are yet, despite apparent 
sophistication, apprehensive of and unwilling to accept 
the responsibilities of adult life. Books, then, which 
help to ease and simplify the transition from childhood to 
maturity are particularly valuable for such young people. 

The Yearling, by M. K. Rawlings, deals specifically and 
sympathetically with this ill-defined reluctance to assume 
adult responsibility, and though the hero is a young boy, 
yet there is no doubt that girls too will enjoy his story, 
finding in it echoes of their own perplexities, and aid in 
the resolving of them. 


The scene is laid in a remote clearing in the wild scrubs 
of Florida, where Penny Baxter makes a home for 
himself, his wife and only son, Jody, and later for Jody’s 
pet fawn, Flag. There is sufficient excitement, danger 
and violence in this story to please the wildest taste, and 
to provide a vicarious outlet for many secret passions. 
There are huntings, killings, fights, floods ; there is the 
daily and dreadful struggle against wild nature in all its 
aspects : there are pleasant interludes in visits to Fodder- 
wing and Grandma Hutto. Throughout there are sharp 
contrasts between different ways of life and character : 
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between the wild, reckless and picturesque Forresters 
and Jody’s poverty-stricken, but kind and industrious 
father ; between Grandma Hutto’s alluring graciousness 
and the repelling rigidity of mind and spirit of the 
otherwise worthy Ora Baxter. Above all, there is Life 
and Growth. 


Jody has a happy boyhood with a father who under- 
stands him and is anxious to give his son as long and 
joyous a childhood as he can compass. Again and again 
Penny makes good the boy’s deficiencies and shields him 
from his mother’s asperities. Shamed in spirit, Jody 
gradually becomes more helpful and reliable. Sorrow 
and a foretaste of the inexorableness of life touch him 
at the death of Fodderwing, and the apparent defection 
of his other friend Oliver. The unrealized influence of 
his upbringing helps him to choose aright between 
conflicting loyalties. When he hunts with his father and 
the Forresters, he learns, by results, to appreciate the 
superiority of Penny’s quieter methods, based on practised 
forest-lore and a kindliness which forbids him to kill, 
except for food or in self-defence. Experience follows 
experience, and, by degrees, nature and his native good 
sense help Jody to evaluate life for himself, and compel 
him to range himself on the side of goodness. But, 
though anxious to be with men and to enjoy their privi- 
leges and sports, the boy unconsciously resists the con- 
comitants of this freedom—the putting away of childish 
things and the acceptance of a man’s responsibilities. 
Growth, however, cannot be stayed, and as Jody grows, 
so does his fawn, and with disastrous consequences. 
This it is which precipitates a climax which will be heart- 
rending to many young readers. The boy cannot escape 
his most cruel choice, but finally bows to the inevitable 
and prepares to take up the burden which his father is 
no longer able to carry. “ He did not believe he would 
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ever love anything again, man or woman or his own 
child as he had loved the yearling. But a man took it 
for his share and went on. He cried in his sleep, ‘ Flag!’ 
It was not his own voice that called. Somewhere—a boy 
and a yearling ran side by side and were gone for ever.” 


There is much else of beauty and goodness in this novel 
but its main value for the adolescent lies in the example 
it gives of the painful, but finally satisfying transition 
from carefree childhood to responsible manhood. The 
book is suitable for boys and girls from 14 upwards. Its 
language and allusions may sometimes be unfamiliar, a 
fact which is regarded by sorne librarians as a drawback, 
but I am convinced that such matters are of relatively 
little importance to young people, when the story itself 
is of such vivid and compelling interest. 


Fiddler’s Quest, by Patricia Lynch, also treats of growth, 
and in theme and style is very suitable for the girl of 14 
or 15. It is not in the main a story of vigorous action 
such as enthrals the reader of The Yearling, but it has 
excitements of its own and is also a fine and equable study 
of the development of stable character, self-reliance and 
poise ina young girl. Permeated as it is with the sensitive 
beauty inseparable from Miss Lynch’s work, its deeper 
significances wil] best be understood by the quieter, more 
introspective natures of girls whose reactions to life are 
not so readily perceived by the adult observer. 

Again the story deals with a lively, carefree child, 
eager and ingenuous, and though the period of time 
covered is not long enough for her to become a woman, 
yet Ethne undoubtedly advances well on the way to 
maturity. Left to her own resources in a strange land, 
she pursues her way with unflagging energy and quiet 
determination. She tastes misfortune, disappointment, 
disillusionment, physical hardship, but her buoyant 
spirit rises above all, and carries her within measurable 
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distance of her great ambition. The adult characters are 
again good models of their kind—simple folk, compound 
of courage, humour, steadfastness, industry, charity, and 
that personal integrity which enables them to meet life’s 
difficulties and to pass through its sunshine and shadow 
with equanimity, to make the utmost of its joys and to 
triumph over its sorrows. There is no murmuring nor 
complaining, no lying down under adversity nor giving 
ground ete the attacks of malignant fate. Simple 
acceptance of life as it is, is the rule. Here are depicted 
all those noble characteristics, the right apprehension of 
which will tend to stabilize the fluid tendencies and 
inchoate desires of the young readers, assisting them in the 
development of purpose, determination and strength of 
character. 


For the girl of 16 and over, I know of no novel I can 
more heartily recommend than A// this and Heaven Too, 
by Rachel Field. The book has a certain basis in fact and 
in its working out provides material to satisfy every 
psychological need of the adolescent girl. 


When the story opens, the heroine, a Frenchwoman 
who has been a governess in Victorian England, is 
preparing to return to her native land to take up a similar 
post there. The first book treats of her life in a very 
difficult environment and is a highly dramatized story 
of marital infelicity. The sometimes morbid, over- 
curious imagination of some young girls revels in this 
kind of thing, and it may seem that | am here advocating 
study of the very type of abnormality I have previously 
deprecated. It is true that Miss Field draws a very 
unusual and unbalanced female character, but her faults, 
their causes and the terrible and unreasonable unhappiness 
resulting from them are so portrayed that there is little 
likelihood of the example exerting any pernicious 
influence. -The authoress is at pains to stress the dis- 
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comfort and general unpleasantness caused by the 
petulance, lack of self-control and unfounded jealousy 
of this unworthy woman, and it would be a strange girl 
indeed in whose mind she usurped the role of heroine, 
ot indeed, aroused anything but disgust and contempt. 

By thus wisely contrasting a woman of weak will, low 
mentality and unbridled passion with one of brilliant 
intellect and magnetic force, Miss Field recognizes that 
girls, in their formative years, admire most of all virility 
and dynamic personality, whether in man or woman. 

Through a tense and moving drama we reach a climax 
sufficiently remarkable for the most exigent and eager. 
We see courage of the highest order, having gallantly 
striven and failed to avert calamity, bravely facing almost 
incredible misfortune. Calm and fortitude, however, 
never desert the heroine, and finally, her innocence is 
vindicated. 


Happily, this is less than half the story, which continues 
to show the triumph of resolution over affliction, with 
the normal habit of mind and outlook gradually re- 
asserting itself in the despised governess, until she takes 
up again the threads of life and starts afresh in the newer 
country of America. Even here, whispers of the tragedy 
in which she played so unwilling a part, follow her, but, 
by boldly accepting the challenge and trusting to the 
goodwill and good senseof her young charges, Henrietta’s 
indomitable spirit again carries her forward. “I guess we 
are just plain skunks,” will be echoed by many 
sympathetic girl readers. 

Later, Henrietta herself makes a marriage which offers 
a salutary contrast to the scenes of violence and horror 
during her early life in the French household. It is a 
pity that, since the average girl still looks towards 
marriage as her desired career, the happy married life 
should so rarely be the theme of a modern novel. However 
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Henrietta is, in general, happy and most of her difficulties 
come because of the strangeness of her new surroundings. 

The latter part of her life embraces the period of the 
American Civil War and the death of Lincoln. The epic 
laying of the Atlantic Cable forms a story within a story. 
Many admirable and interesting personages move across 
the stage, playing major and minor roles, but Henrietta 
remains throughout the dominant figure. ‘In small things 
as in great her spirit soars beyond all circumstance ; 
unti! at 62 she faces death as gallantly and gracefully as 
she has met each incident of her crowded life. “It is not 
life, but the courage you bring to it,” might well be the 
epitaph of this noble woman, and I can think of no story 
better calculated to inspire and sustain the girl who 
hesitatingly moves towards womanhood. It is full too 
of wise and pithy sayings, such as the adolescent, building 
up her own “ rule of life,” loves to collect. Henrietta 
herself had a peculiarly happy way of dealing with young 
girls—she understood them and I think they will under- 
stand and love her and perhaps some will even give her a 
special niche in their hearts. 


For the older girl I should like to recommend an 
autobiography I have not seen mentioned in any library 
lists. It is A Daughter of the Samurai by Etsu Inagaki 
Sugimoto, a Japanese girl born and brought up in 
Japan. The account of her early life is not only absorb- 
ingly interesting but also instructive. On her marriage, 
Etsu-bo goes to America, where she becomes thoroughly 
westernised and brings up her two daughters in the 
American manner. Unfortunately, her husband dies, 
and Japanese custom requires the widow to return, with 
her children, to her native land, to live once again under 
the control of the family council. Etsu-bo has much 
difficulty in reconciling herself to half-forgotten customs 
and her daughters do not take kindly to the new régime. 
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But by her tact and gentleness, the mother succeeds, on 
the one hand, in placating and winning the confidence 
of her relatives and on the other, in assisting her children 
to make the adaptations required of them. 

There is much good and age-old wisdom in this 
story, which is as enthralling as a novel and full of 
delicacy, charm and a rare understanding of the deeper 
significance and necessities of life. “‘ Listen, little 
grand-daughter—unless the red barbarians and the 
children of the gods learn each other’s heart, the ships 
may sail and sail, but the two lands will never be nearer.” 


And Etsu-bo herself—‘ Hearts are the same on both 
sides of the world, but this is a secret that is hidden from 
the people of the East and from the people of the West. 
The red barbarians and the children of the Gods have 
not yet learned each other’s heart ; to them the secret is 
unknown.” 

Daughter of the Narikin,by the same author, though it has 
not quite the intimate appeal of Daughter of the Samurai, 
is yet a sensitive and moving study of Japanese life, 
manners and usages. The author’s touch is as delicate 
as that of the Japanese artist—love, patience and ineffable 
gentleness inform her pages—the nostalgic fragrance of 
bygone days lingers elusively on the fringe of the most 
assiduously westernised Japanese society. Change is 
inevitable, but the reader will scarcely be able to avoid a 
feeling of sorrow that the gracious, leisurely ways of old 
Japan should be superseded by the less ceremonial 
manners of the west. 

It seems true that we in this country have not, in the 
past, taken sufficient trouble to understand the peoples 
of other races, colours and creeds. Yet, when this war 
is over, the bridge of understanding between nations 
must be built or mankind will perish. It is not enough 
to regard the foreigner with kindly tolerance. More 
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vital and genuine interest, 
understanding is essential. 
Authentic, well-balanced stories of life in other 
countries may be potent instruments in the creation of 
international goodwill. They should be made available 
particularly to the generation now growing up, so that 
its members may attack the problems which will later 
confront them with greater sureness and intention, 
assisted by more exact appreciation of the bases of 
national divergencies of opinion and aspirations. 


Spring Symphony, by E. Painter, tells in the form of a 
novel the love story of Robert Schumann and Clara 
Wieck. It provides that romance, tinged with sadness 
and temporary frustration, which is a necessity for the 
‘ adolescent girl of all periods. Her awakening interest 
in the opposite sex makes it entirely natural for the girl 
to desire to read novels of love and marriage. Un- 
fortunately, at this age, there is often a tendency towards 
self- dramatization, verging on the morbid, and an 
inability to distinguish between sentiment and senti- 
mentality. The very shortcomings of the writer of this 
book will help the readers to learn the latter distinction. 
In the main, the author allows the authentic letters of the 
lovers and their friends to tell their own moving story, but 
occasionally she supplements this by her own fancies. 
The contrast between reality as expressed in the actual 
words of heartfelt devotion uttered by Schumann and. 
his love and the words of rather sentimentalized 
imagination is too obvious to require emphasis. 


Few young readers can fail to be convinced of the 
profound sincerity and satisfying nature of a love which 
“many waters cannot quench” and even where they 
imagine themselves suffering under similar disabilities 
and misunderstandings, they will find in Clara an example 
of patience, self-sacrifice, endurance and gentle but 
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steadfast faith. The urge towards self-pity may be trans- 
muted into sympathy for another and the mental and 
spiritual horizons extended. The fact that this is a true 
story will also intensify the belief in and hope for the 
personal experience of a deep and abiding love, and 
strengthen the determination to accept nothing less 
than the best, and to be willing to make the utmost 
contribution which life and circumstances may exact 
towards the desired consummation. 


Librarians and teachers will, of course, have their 
own favourites among books which they consider 
peculiarly suitable for girls in their teens. I have merely 
tried to indicate a few, among fairly recent publications, 
which have well-marked characteristics and which may 
serve as types of fiction likely to be of value inthe develop- 
ment and clarification of youthful thought and intention. 
They will give help, generally speaking, with the process 
of growth, with the formation of an Ideal of Womanhood, 
with the broadening of outlook and the deepening of 
sympathy, and with the love interest. 


There are many other themes of importance to these 
growing gitls and many other needs which may be met 
by rightly directed reading. The librarian of the Inter- 
mediate section has perhaps the most responsible of all 
tasks, but she has, too, without any doubt, the oppor- 
tunity of gaining rich and enduring rewards for her 
labours. 


























The Little History of the United States 
Written and illustrated by Mable Pyne. 7 /6 net 


A large quarto in which the story of America, from Christopher 
Columbus to President Roosevelt, is set forth in a series of short 
flashes of test, each one accompanied by one or more thumbnail 
pictures in colour. It should help British thildren to a better under- 
standing of their American cousins. 


B.-P. 
A Life of Lord Baden-Powell for Boys and Girls. 
By E. E. Reynolds, editor of *‘ The Scouter."" 4/- net 


MAPS 


By Alexander d’Agapeyeff and E. C. R. Hadfield. 4/- net 


A history of map-making from the earliest times and an account of 
present day practice. 
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Hakluyt’s Voyages 
Edited for Boys and Girls by A. S. MOTT. 
La. 8vo, illustrated. Second Edition. 
75. 6d. net 
The Prose Epic of the Modern English Nation. 


MYSTERY ON THE RIVER 
by BRIAN O’FARRELL Iustrated. La. Cr. 8v0 $5. 


STAGE STRUCK SEAL 
by JAMES HULL Ilustrated. Cap. 4lo. 45. 


THE KITE 
by REX WARNER Iilustrated. La. Cr. 8vo0. $5. 
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PERNEL WINS 
ELSIE J. OXENHAM 
A delightful girl’s story. Illustrated by Margaret Horder. 6s. 


ESCAPE FOR TWO 
WILLIAM HARRIS 


Never a dull moment in this unusual boy’s book. 
Iustrated by Naomi Heather. 5s. 


SUMMER AT GRASSRINGS 
RUBY L. ARKELL 


The thrilling adventures of the Applejohn boys, who discover the 
hiding place of some stolen jewels while on holiday at Smuggler’s 


Cottage. 
INustrated by Mary Gardiner. 6s. 


MEET POLLY WIFFLEWAIGHT 
AGNES NANKWELL 
Iilustrated by the author. 6s. 
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C. COMBRIDGE LTD. 


Librarians have expressed surprise 
and pleasure at the excellent range 
of children’s books we are still 
able to offer. But it is not 
surprising. Children’s books are 
our especial interest and we make 
it a point of honour to be able 
to supply all there are available. 


9 BULL RING, BIRMINGHAM ¢5 
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